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REMINISCENCES 



OF MY 



BOYHOOD. 



** Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends store 
Of their strange ventvires happ'd by land or sea. 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 
How few, all weak and wither*d of their force, 
Wait, on the verge of dark eternity, 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse 
To sweep them from our sight ! Time rolls his ceaseless course." 

The Lady of the Lake 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY BOYHOOD, 



I. 



I am just entering into what I can remem- 
ber hearing people talk about when I was 
quite a child — the difficulties and trials of 
life ; I could not, of course, comprehend the 
meaning of such terms then, and in fact, 
like all other children, I did not let them 
trouble me much, but I feel no backward- 
ness in saying that I think I know now by 
experience that there are such obstacles to 
b e encountere4»?* ^^ v » 

I have been draTJli by a chain of circum- 
stances from the luxuriant country to reside 
in the very heart of our great metropolis, 
and yet I look upon myself «^^ «xs. -^icc^ss^ 



.- wi«.ucr Stranger. 
There are, I am happy 
honourable exceptions amon^ 
to the dissipated characters I hi 
With these the various litera 
abound, where very able d 
carried on, and the leading t 
day form the topic of discours 
be with such, if I were fond c 
pany, that I should seek to ass 
after the business of the day i 
nothing affords me more pleas 
sit and muse over days long sin« 
)r to read an amusing and instn 
nd perhaps some intelligent con 
cciden tally call upon me (fo 
'holly destitute), with him an h 
3le conversation contributes n 
tellectual improvement of ^'^^^ 
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approbation, if otherwise, as demons to haunt 
and terrify us. 

In solitude we are more apt than at other 
seasons to indulge thoughts on the frailty of 
our nature, the immortality of the soul, and 
our future destiny. The author of " Childe 
Harold " himself felt something akin to this 
when he said: — 



" If from society we learn to Kve, 
'Tis solitude should teach us how to die/* 



" The advantages of solitude," says Zim- 
merman, " to a man that feels a real disgust 
at the tiresome intercourses of society are 
inconceivable. Freed from the world, the 
veil which obscured the intellect suddenly 
falls, the clouds which dimmed the light of 
reason disappear, tlie painful burden which 
oppressed the soul is alleviated, we no longer 
wrestle vvith surrounding perils, the appre- 
hension of danger vanishes, the sense of 
misfortune becomes softened, the dispensa- 
tions of Providence no longer excite the 
murmur of discontent, and we enjoy the 
delightful pleasures of a calm, serene, and 
happy mind. Patience and resignation fol- 
low, and reside with a contented heart ; 



teatbered choir hastening to 
their mossy cells a soft, a silen 
repose — the solemn and state 
DXen returning from their da: 
the graceful paces of the generc 

"But amidst the vicious p 
yreat metropolis, where sense { 
jonstantly despised, and integr 
science thrown aside as incon 
)ppressive, the fairest forms < 
»bscured and the purest virtues 
orrupted." 

But even solitude, if too mi 
n, may ultimately prove inju 
rowth of the intellectual facu 
olitaire becomes more and mo 
he ** intercoursps of cr^niof^r " 
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into its feelings and reciprocate its ideas, 
and when debarred from this privilege neces- 
sarily becomes languid and its powers en- 
feebled. 

The great Swiss philosopher before quoted 
says — " It is not to the senseless rock or to 
the passing gale that we can satisfactorily 
communicate our pleasures and our pains. 
The heavy sighs which incessantly transpire 
from the vacant bosoms of the solitary her- 
mit and the surly misanthropist, indicate the 
absence of those high delights which ever 
accompany congenial sentiment and mutual 
affection. The soul sinks under a situation 
in which there are no kindred bosoms to 
participate its joys and sympathise in its 
sorrows, and feels, strongly feels, that the 
beneficent Creator has so framed and 
moulded the temper of our minds that 
society is the earliest impulse and the most 
powerful inclination of our hearts." 



II. 



In seasons of retirement I love 
3 mind and let it revel at ease 
3 scenes of infancy and childhoi 
e spirits, unchecked by the c 
xieties of life, flowed like the m< 
•earn on a clear summer's mornii 
ded by noxious weeds ; as frei 
tiered monarch of the waste," 
iscribes him, the bounding stag, f 
s lair, when the sounds of his de; 
e shrill blast of the horn, and th 
the hounds, meet not his eai 
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our existence upon which the afiections take 
the strongest hold, and^ planting themselves 
within the breast, are not eradicated even by 
the rude winds of adversity and misfortune. 
But more especially is parental affection re- 
ciprocated by the child, with an ardour un- 
known to riper years, and pure as the " loves 
of the angels," it sheds a holy influence on 
all around. 

In childhood our aspirations toward the 
Deity rise in a less contaminated state, and 
are, therefore, more in unison with the will 
of the Creator. And at this period, too, 
how often do we see those noble qualities 
of human nature, sympathy, benevolence, 
gratitude, and the like, shine forth with a 
lustre that would adorn maturer age ! 

I conceive that the most hallowed and 
consecrated hours of manhood are not to be 
compared with the purity of the feelings 
which occupy the breast of a child devoted 
to the shrine of all that is lovely and inno- 
cent in our nature. 

The young, too, are susceptible of im- 
pressions which fail to find an entrance into 
the bosom of age. The charms of music 
and poesy occupy and captivate the soul; 
tior must the arts and sciences generally ^^ 



time commits its ravages upon 
How, then, does it behove us 
lis precious period of our fleet 
nee — this only seed-time of a 
arvest — to the highest of puq 
nd for which we were created ! 

I am, almost unconsciously, a 
;his train of thought, from havin 
in a measure, experienced soi 
truths. The days of boyhood wei 
to many others, the happiest tin 
and as I have now set full sail c 
ocean of this wide world, oftti 
pectation of a total wreck, I cai 
a retrospective glance without 
deep and heartfelt sigh. 

The glee with which we 
sported on the grass, in the i 
—- +V.O liVht«hearted laugh 
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III. 



Twenty years have rolled away since the 
gentle spirit of my mother, in all the glow 
of comparative youth, fled to heaven, leaving 
myself, with two sisters and a brother, to 
the care of a maternal grandmother. 

We were, during my mother's illness, 
under the care and superintendence of our 
grandmother ; and, consequently, accustomed 
to her mode of management. She was an 
active, bustling old lady, one who would 
make us tremble by her very look, never 
letting any improper word or action, on bur 
part, pass with impunity ; combined, how- 
ever, with a mother-like and deeply-rooted 
affection for us. 

Nothing occurred to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity which reigned in our family 
during the next three or four years. Kee.^- 



an ordinary English education 
academy; and I^ being the y 
the last who attended that res 
nary. During the first twelve 
and fear, respecting the num< 
had to learn, rose alternately 
youthful breast. 

Grammar^ geography, and 
peared like so many insurmount 
but as the childish horrors of i 
ercises subsided, they softened 
milder forms of every day duti* 
became like amusing companioc 
me along the dreary path oi 
least to youth), with more tha 
lity and cheeif ulness. 

The five years I spent there, 
take much of the romantic; 
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For several of my school-fellows, I enter- 
tained a sincere regard, and one in particular 
stood pre-eminently in my favour. He was 
a youth of a very amiable disposition : being 
many miles away from the paternal roof 
himself, he could enter freely into the feel- 
ings of others, when thoughts of home caused 
a tear to trickle down the cheeks of many a 
mother-cherishe^ boy. 

I have frequently desired to know how 
they are situated in life, in what sphere of 
action they are placed. Some, I know, are 
taken from out the world — I trust to a 
higher state of existence; whilst others, I 
have heard, are gone to foreign lands, per- 
haps never more to plant a foot on their 
native soil. 

Thus do we, in the busy whirl of time, 
lose sight, it may be for ever, of the choicest 
companions of our youth. We grow into 
manhood — two of us by accident meet ; but 
time has done his work so well, that the 
most faithful friends at school cannot now 
even recognize each other. 



IV. 

I have thus attempted briefly t( 
be uninterrupted smoothness w 
lie earlier part of my life glided a 
ow precarious is human bliss ; bo 
; like the doomed flower, fresh and 
1 the morning, but ere the sun hi 
is meridian splendour, lying w 
le dust! 

As a family, our hearts had hitl 
le receptacles of undisturbed don 
in ess ; and as the heat of fire tei 
^mentation of the coals which i 

\r ifa siiliaifitpnpp an ivprp niir livps 
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It will be necessary for me here to inform 
the reader that my father was at that time 
carrying on an extensive business as a carrier 
between the metropolis and the west of 
England, which, before the age of steam, was 
considered a lucrative concern. His affairs, 
therefore, obliged him to take periodical 
journeys to the various large towns where 
principally his business was transacted. On 
one of these occasions the circumstances I am 
about to relate took place. 

It will, perhaps, be regarded by some as a 
kind of superstition when I say that for a 
few previous days he was apprehensive that 
a direful misfortune would befal him, never- 
theless this feeling possessed such an influence 
over his mind as to render him thoughtful 
and gloomy. He seemed to realize that 
beautiful and original idea of Campbell's — 

" Coming events cast their shadows before." 

It was with these forebodings that he started 
one stormy morning in the middle of winter 
for a short journey of seven or eight miles, 
which he had been accustomed to take, once 
a week, for many years, invariably returning 
the same niffht 



nig us or tne approaching cats 
ceased, however, as the sun wen 
the stars shone with more than 
dour. 

We had formed a happy circL 
parlour fire that evening, yes, an 
sparkled with animation such i 
period than the morning of lif 
of. There, in that little but po\ 
were drawn, as into one mighty f 
guileless emotions of the hitherto i 
heart. It told of many a joyful 
on the sunny hills, where, on ( 
the wild flowers sprang up as if 
a fairy wand. 

It looked into the deceitful i 
even the shadow of a passing cloi 
its vision ; all seemed to revel in ( 
shine. It is thus the young: i 
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astounding adventures of Jack the Giant 
Killer, and the affecting story of the Babes 
in the Wood — all in their turn were related. 
To render the party more complete our old 
and faithful dog was admitted, but he sat, or 
rather lay, at a respectful distance during the 
whole evening, and seemed to regard his ad- 
mission as a special favour. Poor ** old Prin" 
as we called him (but the derivation of that 
cognomen I am at a loss to conjecture) has 
long since been laid under the turf, 1 love 
to speak of him sometimes on account of his 
being quite a favourite of my father's, and a 
resident for many years in the family. 

Thus did the hours of that evening I shall 
ever have cause to remember pass uncon- 
sciously and cheerfully away. Little did we 
imagine it would be the last we should spend 
in such a manner ! 

The hour was now growing late, and as 
it was considerably past the time that our dear 
father usually returned, many fears began to 
be entertained lest the forebodings which 
rested on his mind when he left us in the 
morning should prove too true. 

A heavy snow storm had again arisen and 
huge flakes, scattered by the furious winds, 
rapidly .descended, by which tKe wjc^tKs^:^ -^^ 



m he find shelter along that dreai 
!ss road ? — he in whom are centra 
resent joys, and all our hopes 
appiness. At length midnight 
rought with it a hundred conjectur 
ke awful spectres across the mi 
id frequently heard of daring robl 
urders committed on lonely high' 

I a night like the present, when i 
jrself was favourable to the deed, ^ 

II but that he had shared the same 
e destined to see him no more aliv 
)uld we endure the sight of his bei 
lifeless corpse at our feet ! 

There was nothing unnatural in 

ie these intruding themselves, < 

circumstances so strongly tended 

em. But soon a loud and protr 
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a letter, he was asked in, when the contents 
were eagerly read, to the effect that my 
father was lying insensible at an inn, resulting 
from a fearful accident. My pen fails to 
describe the scene that ensued. A post chaise 
was immediately ordered. My mother-in- 
law and grandmother (who was still with us) 
hurried to the place of woe, and surely there 
they found him, in a condition predicting no 
other prospect than death in a few hours. 

Wh^t a terrible picture were they doomed 
to witness on their arrival ! The greatest 
consternation prevailed. Attendants ran 
here and there, with marks about them too 
plainly indicating that they were taking an 
active part in something resembling a deep 
tragedy, while a track of blood, made more 
conspicuous by the snow, pointed out to the 
enquirer the spot where the most heart-rend- 
ing act had been performed. 

The staircase, up which they had borne 
the unhappy sufferer, was, in many places, 
steeped in gore ; and the chamber to which 
he was consigned exhibited a Golgotha that 
would baffle the most skilful painter to por- 
tray. But, worst of all, there he lay in all 
the agonies he was capable of enduring. 
Reason had taken her flight, apparently fos. 



Avrxy TTX1JAV> XX\^ V/\/U tlUUC/U. in Li 

scorned them as his worst enem 
His eyes rolled to and fro, an« 
if bursting from their feeble sod 
he seemed to be engaged in a fi 
while the emissaries of deatl 
every moment, with their unen 
draw the very last drop of his h( 
Incessantly the most dreadful 
rolled from his temples, and 
groans it is possible to conceive 
him, appalling the stoutest hi 
The winds, too, on that dismal r 
so mournfully that one might i 
they had entered the chamber t 
their tears of sympathy over a 
lamentable. 

For some hours it required tl 
efforts of two men to hold him 



n 
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V. 



When the dawn of morning began to shed 
its first faint ray oyer the snow-clad hills, 
and as the sun arose, chasing the now dis- 
burdened clouds from his path, my father 
recovered from the fit of delirium which had 
so completely taken away his senses during 
the seeming endless night, but it was a change 
scarcely to be desired. 

The foregoing circumstances afforded ample 
material — If I may so speak — for a vision of 
the night. How must his heart have over- 
flowed witl^ joy had they proved, after all, 
nothing more than the wanderings of im- 
agination when wrapt in sleep ! What must 
have been his feelings when his waking 
powers dissolved the scene and discovered to 
him the fact of his being safe at home, in 
liis own comfortable bed ! What a i^rayer 



lor ine nrsi time, ot tlie stern re 
he had passed through, and the 
his calamity appeared to him in 
magnitude. The frantic ravings 
ceding night now gave place t( 
distressing and softening tones it 
for the deepest grief to give ut 
He now began to reflect upon 
quences of the disaster that had be 
not only as to himself but how 
affect those dependant upon him 
knew that his business would be 
jured through the want of his 
superintendence, but, above all 
siderations, that of the fate of 
should he be taken out of the w< 
every one daily expected, seemed 
to overwhelm him. This, togetht 
intense pain he suffered, was enoi 
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their departure, we gathered from him the fol- 
lowing particulars. Being a farmer in the 
neighbourhood, he went to the market with my 
father, and was likewise returning, with him. 
When about the distance of a mile from 
the town, they saw in advance upon the 
road a waggon drawn by six horses and 
containing a great weight. On approach- 
ing it a Bght was seen issuing from the 
waggon and resting on the opposite bank. 
My father's horse having lost the sight of 
its left eye saw only the light on the bank 
and immediately sprang, terror-stricken, 
from it, throwing him between the broad 
wheels, one of which passed over his left 
thigh. He had the presence of mind to 
direct his handkerchief to be bound tightly 
round it, and thus prevented, to some ex- 
tent, the protrusion of the bone, which on 
examination was found to be crushed in the 
most dreadful manner. Assistance having 
been procured he was conveyed to an 
inn, fortunately close to the place of acci- 
dent. 

His friend having fallen the other side 
escaped with a broken finger and a few 
bruises, from which he recovered in the 
course of a few weeks. 



)nt to view with feelings of admi 
the summer because of the ven 
re in which the fields were clotl 
e dense foliage of the trees, in w 
ftest breezes loved to linger ; and 
}cause it was often clad in a sheet 
jring of snow, imparting to it i 
ribable grandeur, when those i 
ees, though stripped of their sum: 
id standing like so many skeletons 
at with the stormy blasts of oh 
3emed, at every stroke, to plunge t 
eeper into the earth, not merely tc 
•repared for every succeeding ten 
o enable them to put on greater 
he approaching spring, as if even 
)ossessed with a consciousness 
jtorms of adversity will not contin 
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tales of distress — related to implant in our 
young bosoms the heaven-born feeling of 
sympathy for the misfortunes of our fellow 
creatures — did I say of distress ? with that, 
indeed, we ourselves were now too well 
acquainted, and stood in need of that fellow- 
feeling, the exercise of which was so fre- 
quently urged upon us ! 

The chair once occupied by him, who 
was the fountain of all our joys, is now 
vacant ; the sound of mirth has given place to 
that of sadness ; the power we once enjoyed 
of beguiling the prolixity of the winter eve- 
nings is no more, they drag on at a weary 
pace, pervaded by a stillness, unbroken but 
for murraurings, at intervals, such as melan- 
choly alone can give birth to, and the constant 
clicking of the eight-day clock, which seems 
to tick on more loudly and distinctly than 
before, as if it were conscious of the reigning 
silence and of its own importance as the 
representative of time so pregnant with 
despair. Thus do the hours roll on till we 
retire to rest, when sleep, though broken, 
lends its grateful aid, and for a brief space 
thrown a shroud of forgetfulness over our 

WOPS 



VI. 



Nothing was omitted to be 
father's case that medical skill i 
Every attention was paid, and as 
was au almost unparalelled one^ i 
ber of the profession called 
apparently to add from it to 
of knowledge ; and the gentr 
he was known for many miles r 
nually sent the kindest inquiries 

A week thus passed, and 
period we had not been permi 
him, as it was considered that t 

«»Trx»tl^ v%i<rk/liir><:k a OrrPAt. Hp trill 
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given for us to see him. Never shall I for- 
get that first visit! The night preceding 
such a meeting was a sleepless one. How 
could it be otherwise ? At length morning 
came, and brought with it a cloudless sky, 
and a hard frost. The air was keen and 
bracing, and as a natural concomitant, the 
cold was the most intense I ever felt. 
Nature, however, seemed to forget her state 
of nudity, and put on an unusual appearance 
of cheerfulness and gaiety. 

Such was the morning when, at an early 
hour, for the sun had not long risen, we all 
took our seats in the vehicle provided for 
the occasion, and off we bounded, the wheels 
leaving not the least impression on the frost- 
smitten ground. A stranger might have 
taken us for the happiest beings in exist- 
ence. 

Our little native town was soon left far 
behind, and the sterner beauties of nature 
burst open to our view. Far, far away, for 
many miles, stretched the woodlands on 
either hand in all their hoary vestments, 
sparkling in the sunbeams as brilliant as the 
gems of a diadem, and bounded only by the 
spotless azure of the horizon, which seemed 
to meet the tops of the trees, and kiss the 



utely beautitui tua,v — 
inger of nature could have spi 
unded by such a fairy scene evt 
tendency towards the joyous — a 
er. Sunny spots will sometimes 
appearance, let the path of life b( 
irk and drear. Indeed, I think it 
aature of things to admit of this see 
rariety— this transient cheerfulness- 
ng for a moment the gloom enci 
spirit of the tried child of humanif 
tch — oft-times quickly dying away— 
nore woe stricken than before. 
This ray, however, may be recogn 
emanation from the sun of the 
Hope, ere it eternally sinks in 
1 it speaks in a gentle and sooth 
age peculiar to itself. Should 
'^ be inflicting a wrong upon < 

'-— .i^Vianish it i] 
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morning I have described, the precursor to 
them of a day of scarcity and want. And 
here, let me say, a day too often repeated in 
the reign of Old Winter, not only so far as 
these innocent warblers are concerned, but 
also as it affects a great portion of the human 
family. 

But to pursue the journey, — We were 
now ascending an eminence^-and soon reached 
the summit, which overlooked an extensive 
valley. Despite the numerous painful recol- 
lections which it calls up, I cannot help 
wandering back in imagination to that scene 
of beauty. Since then many years have 
rolled away, and great are the vicissitudes 
they have wrought, yet at this moment I can 
distinctly trace the lovely features it pre- 
sented. The rippling of the meandering 
streamlet as it flows onward, seems forcibly 
to strike my ear, its fancied music giving 
birth to a thousand thoughts of that memo- 
rable morning. I see it pursuing its silvery 
course, never ceasing, never growing weary. 
Its motto is ** onward," and so it glides on, 
growing narrower and narrower, and thread- 
its mazy windings, till sight and sound are 
both absorbed in the distance. 

Here and there a stately mansion rears its 



cue V/\^bbClg^ «^& v*~»w ww->. .. -. 

its mud walls and thatched roof, 

minding one of the fact that p 

content are not strangers to e 

Farm houses, too, with their oi 

and corn stacks — those monum 

season of industrious summer 1 

the view as representatives of c 

agricultural wealth. 

But at the foot of the hill, < 

side, stands a house, which, but 

trough and sign, might easily be 

private dwelling. Towards th 

cast our anxious gaze. "We cai 

nothing else. All around may 

and we be ignorant of it, for be 

at no great distance, is the 1 

which our journey terminates. 

then was, I have not yet forgo 
1 11 T r i. 4.^ — «.u T 1 
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and future sank into utter insignificance then. 
The present had formed a new creation 
within me — the buoyancy of youth melted 
away^ and I began to think as I never did 
before. 

I feel myself totally inadequate to de- 
scribe the effect which our entrance into the 
sick-room produced. We found the sufferer 
dozing ; in which state it was usual for him 
to remain for two or three hours together, 
when it came upon him. To disturb him 
would not be taking a judicious step ; but, 
even if it were, it was not necessary ; for 
the sound of our footsteps, together with the 
almost* inaudible whisper with which we 
addressed those who were in the room, 
seemed to act like magic upon his ear, in- 
stantly chasing slumber from his eyelids. 
No sooner had he recognized us, than 

*^ All the father kindled in his heart. * 

His heart, indeed, was too full for the utter- 
ance of his lips. The heavy sigh, as it 
escaped upwards to the throne of the Giver 
of all consolation — the big tear, as it rolled 



nature of ours partaking less oi 
diction of Heaven — more god-lik 
rest, surely it must be parenta 
An inspired writer asks, ** Can 
forget her sucking child ? " And 
tiful is the language of the imm 
ner, when he describes the sen sal 
first parents on the birth of Ca 
" bedewed his infant face with tea 
Bidding us each approach him 
we knelt by the bedside ; and tin 
father lay his hand upon our head 
up a fervent prayer to Heaven 
half, committing us to the care 
wise Protector. Never was there 
pathetic, and we felt it to be s 

{)ossible — nay, probable — for this 
ast blessing he would confer upoi 
presence. This idea seemed to 
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of my eldest sister, to whom he was fondly 
attached through life, affected him beyond 
measure. Those words of Scott were never 
more beautifully illustrated than on that 
occasion : — 

" Some feelings are to mortals given 
With less of earth in them than heaven ; 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion's dross refined and clear — 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel's cheek — 
'Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head." 

This heart-rending ceremony completely 
overpowered him. A kind of stupor suc- 
ceeded, his e3'es being closed the remaining 
part of the day. In this state we left him, 
late in the evening, and returned home, our 
spirits cast down with many gloomy appre- 
hensions. Truly, that was a melancholy 
visit ! 

The moon had risen, and shed a pale 
lustre over the landscape. Our minds, how- 
ever, were in a condition little calculated 
to appreciate the beauty in which all nature 
was then enshrined. 

"We had hitherto been kept by excite- 
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3und relief in a flood of tears. 
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VII. 



The accounts from the Inn, which we 
almost daily received, were extremely fluc- 
tuating ; at one time, hope would seem, to 
predominate ; at another, all was wrapt in 
the densest gloom of fear. In this manner 
the space of five dreary weeks was gone 
over. But we were soon to know the worst. 
Mortification suddenly made its appearance ; 
nor did it stay in its course till the throat of 
its victim was completely blackened. An 
almost constant infusion of brandy and 
other aids were resorted to, to keep down, 
and finally overcome, such a formidable ad- 
versary. But all efibrts were apparently 
of no avail. His doom, surely, must now 
be fixed ; surely grim death must now 
approach, and stare him in the face ! 

At this awful crisis, we were not for- 
gotten. A special messenger was imme- 



.ng also the opmxx... 
:h would ensue in less than twei 
irs. The reader will scarcely be 
igine the effect produced by such a 
this, especially in the dead ol 
mnd sleep — " tired nature's sweet ri 
•had, from the moment of the sac 
nee, fled from us; the bearer' 
lerefore, was not long in rousing 
ur beds. Confusedly did we all (? 
lasten down stairs to admit him, an( 
Jid we feel the cold on that piercin 
But this we heeded not in our 
to listen to the still more bitter inf 
It was cautiously communicated, 
was no necessity for this, for we 
pared to hear even of death itsf 
tinually did it haunt us. 

"i^Vif^re was no more rest for, us 

"- '^^ nriiinh as 
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no balm for our affliction. We did not, 
neither could we entertain the faintest 
glimmering of hope ; so far the reverse, that 
each now considered and looked upon the 
other as fatherless. 

How apt is man in seasons of calamity to 
turn to the " nightside " only of his exist- 
ence, allowing his mind to wander from the 
great truth that there is a Being presiding 
over the affairs of the universe, who watches 
even the fall of a sparrow, and who, if such 
be His will, can at a word recall man from 
the verge of the tomb itself ! 

Ours was now a state of the most 
agonizing suspense. Every moment of the 
succeeding twenty-four hours as it passed 
away, increased our despair. 

Two days fled without any communication 
reaching us, either of good or bad import. 

This silence proved a source of some 
consolation, for we felt assured that our 
father must have survived the limited period, 
otherwise we should not have been kept in 
ignorance. It was so^ and great was the 
joy that now filled our hitherto disconsolate 
minds, and lighted up each faded coun- 
tenance when, after this interval, tidings were 
brought that, through a mysterious interpo- 



jd necessary ; and now another messag 
ent home, to the effect, that if a certai 
quantity of blood were lost it woul 
ipossible for him to survive. Such wj 
readed contin^jency — the slender threa 
which the existence of my fathi 
ided. 
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VIII. 

The day of trial at length arrived — that 
great arbitrator, upon whose lips hung the 
verdict of either life or death. 

The fourth hour of that awful day was 
made up of sacred moments. Heaven can 
bear witness that, as each flew up to that 
source from whence time sprung, it bore on 
its wings, not the loud distracted cries, but 
the silent, though fervent, ejaculations of all 
hearts dear to the sufferer. No symptom of 
fear, however, was betrayed on his part. 
Resignation, calm as an autumnal sun-set, 
rested upon his features. 

I will not dwell long upon a scene so re- 
pulsive to the feelings. Twelve of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons having ar- 
rived from the adjacent towns, the operation 
was performed in their presence. It was 

D 3 



le. The issue was favourable beyo 
fhest hopes ; and scarcely any blooc 
t, life was again providentially prei 
The three succeeding months elapse 
thing occurring to demand particular 
n. The improvement in my father 
ing very gradual, it was not thought 
remove him. He was very fond of 
wers and almost anything green b 
him as he lay in bed, and, on oui 
»uld frequently desire us to go ir 
ighbouring wood to gather primros 
)lets. Thus he lay resigned whi 
arming spring came on and clot! 
)und in freshness and beauty. 
On being removed from bed and pi 
chair for the first time, he was 
lighted with the scenery from the w 
H tills, incrpfhe.r with the sin^ringf 
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" Fair the face of Spring 
When rural songs and odours wake the mom 
To eVry eye : but how much more to his 
Kound whom the bed of sickness long diffused 
Its melancholy gloom ! how doubly fair 
When first with fresh-bom vigour he inhales - 
The balmy breeze, and feels the blessed sun 
Warm at his bosom, from the springs of life 
Chasing oppressive damps and languid pain," * 

Hope began to animate us, and home was 
made more lively as the prospect of his being 
restored to us brightened. We had now 
been deprived of his society nearly four 
"months, and had, during the greater portion 
of that period, entertained the worst of feai-s 
as to his recovery. With unbounded joy, 
therefore, we received the gladsome news 
that a day was fixed for the removal home of 
our beloved and long-absent father. Great 
were the preparations which followed, and 
many were the calls and greetings of our 
neighbours on such an auspicious event. 

The interval seemed an age, but the glo- 
rious morning came at last, and about noon 
an open carriage was seen winding its way 
through the streets of our little town, con- 
taining him for whom we had mourned so 
long. 

* Akenside. 



refreshed by their nocturnal slum 
ributed to enliven the scene. Thu; 
le Creation resounded with the 
ns, and with rapturous delight sent 
rolonged echo of the grand unn 
us* 

s the chaise approached the house, i 
ons gathered round as spectators, 
occasion was one calculated to fil 
ts with gratitude and delight. We 
3ver, for some weeks after his rem 
J cause for rejoicing ; he was bed-ri 
two months, and moreover, his life 
Jtimes despaired of. At length, thr 
3aried assiduity and attention, he 
led, with the support of crutches 

into the garden, 
iid now I am come to these garden ram 
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reached the top, when one of his crutches 
slipped and precipitated him down a sloping 
path with some violence. There he lay com- 
pletely helpless, and it was not till after he 
had almost exhausted his voice with cries for 
assistance, that he was rescued from his un- 
comfortable situation. As no injury followed, 
it was the caus^ of a considerable degree of 
merriment, 

I can never think of that old garden 
without its exercising a most irresistible in- 
fluence over me. Every corner seems sacred 
to the memory of my dear father. There is 
scarcely a tree that does not call up some 
beloved association of my youth, causing at 
times very melancholy sensations to take 
possession of my spirits. 

The old summer-house where I so often 
listened to some rural tale told by him with 
an easy simplicity till the sympathising tear 
would roll down my young and healthful 
cheek— the place, too, where he would so 
pathetically recount his sufferings and the 
near approach of dissolution, making my 
young and- tender heart to overflow with 
gratitude for his deliverance — now not a 
vestige of it remains, and the spot it once 
claimed as its own is exposed alike to the 
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IX very stream and b 
mill embosomed in the peaceful vi 
there a long ridge of upland, crovs 
lofty firs, whose tops seemed to 
clouds — that scene, too, now afForc 
for other eyes, and, it mayj3e, sc 
cares and sorrows of other hearts. 
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IX. 



Another winter and spring having passed 
my father was occasionally drawn in an 
easy chair into the fields of which he was 
then the occupier. I generally accompanied 
him on these journeys of pleasure* 

When I look hack to the hours I then 
spent with him, there is something within 
telling me they were the happiest of my life. 

We took tea very early one bright afternoon 
in the harvest, in order to start on one of 
these excursions. How faithfully the image 
of that afternoon presents itself to my re- 
collection ! While at tea, the window, look- 
ing on a flower-garden at the back of the 
house, was opened, and the most delightful 
breezes, impregnated with delicious odours, 
arising from the shrubs and flowers, stole 



..V. »vcAc now prepared 
ramble, and accordingly s< 
usual degree of good spiri 
we had to travel up a long 
was exceedingly pleasant, 
both sides being very high, 
the heat. By the time we 
fields the sun had become 1 
had, therefore, an opportui 
leisurely survey of the surro 
beautiful beyond description 
put to the least inconvenit 
of the evening rapidly ad 
returning home we usually 
a small stream flowing thr 
ing meadow. Here it was t 
loveliest part of the evening 
of bells, and the distant bL 
the cawing of the rooks, as t 
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on. We began therefore to retrace our steps 
with all possible speed. The distance was 
long, and ere we were half way home, an 
indication of a coming storm proved too 
correct. We had not proceeded much 
further when large drops of rain began to 
fall, and shortly afterwards a vivid flash of 
lightning, followed by a heavy peal of thun- 
der, came directly upon us ; fortunately, we 
received no injury. 

We soon drew near a cottage inhabited by 
one of the men in my father's service, and 
here we were glad to take shelter, as the 
storm continued and increased. 

I cannot pass on without saying something 
as to the mode of life pursued by the in- 
habitants of a dwelling such as this. Al- 
though it was a season when a fire is seldom 
seen, yet it was with feelings of pleasure 
that we saw a blazing wood-fire on the 
hearth ; some of the inmates were seated 
round it, while others were preparing for 
supper. We could not but regret the in- 
terruption which our sudden entrance upon 
them occasioned. A seat near the fire was 
assigned us, and not having escaped the 
rain, we soon availed ourselves of its bene- 
fits. We were glad to see the family again 



puiiuiiig piece oi nome-curea lai 
a home-baked loaf. It being I 
evening cold and uncomfortable, 1 
shutters were closed, and every 
wore the appearance of winter. 1 
his wife, and her mother, and t 
made up the family. In the olc 
be seen a faithful portraiture oi 
as it existed among her class so 
fifty years before. She was a c 
ing old dame, and had, as we we] 
seen the changes of nearly a cen 
Meanwhile the storm, whi< 
nearly an hour raged with re 
began to abate, and having hear 
them for so well accommodating 
parted, and proceeded on our jo\ 
ward. The rain had ceased, b 
clouds seemed to forbode a i 
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grope on in darkness, still more intense. 
The unsettled state of the elements, which 
appeared to be at war with each other, the 
rumbling of thunder, and the almost inces- 
sant emission of the electric fluid, prognos- 
ticated a terrific night. 

At length, after overcoming many difiicul- 
ties, we found ourselves safely lodged at 
home, where no small degree of alarm, as 
to our shelter from the weather, had taken 
place. 



X. 



The harvest, which had been one of 
wing abundance, was now drawing 
►se. 

The weather had been extremely fi 
le, no rain having fallen for a pei 
o months, with the exception of the 
5t described. 

We therefore began to anticipate 
r accustomed hilarity that inter 
me, the Harvest Home. Our 
lich consisted of about sixty or sc 
res, were nearly cleared, and it wai 
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immense stack reared its head majesticallj 
in one comer of the field, and the last faint 
rays of the setting sun, struggling on its 
summit, seemed to take a reluctant farewell 
of that which had contributed so much to 
the mirth and lightness of heart of all who 
had shared in its construction. We had 
taken our customary wanderings, and drew 
near the scene of action just in time to see 
the last load coming in the distance, which 
was destined to crown and complete the 
stately, well-formed pile. 

I must here digress a moment or two. 
Here is a poor labouring class of people, 
earning their living by the sweat of their 
brow. They know nothing of the luxuries 
of life, and too often experience quite the 
reverse* After a day of hard labour they go 
home and enjoy their humble meal far above 
many surrounded with every thing that wealth 
can impart. This being concluded^ the 
evening's devotions are paid ; and now we 
have an illustration of that scene which 
Burns so beautifully describes* — 

" The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high : 

* This, however, I am sorry to say, is not true in 
very many instances. 

£ 3 
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himself incapable of doing his duty towards 
his employer; and not only that, but his 
family must necessarily suffer want and pri- 
vation through his neglect ; but so strong are 
the temptations, that not even this thought is 
able to conquer them. 

To return to the harvest scene. The sun 
had sunk far below the horizon , and the 
moon began to cast a soft and soothing radi- 
ance over the face of nature as the waggons 
were heard to rattle down the long lane on 
their way homeward. They were filled with 
men, women, and children, among whom 
not a sad face was to be seen. And as the 
cheering chorus of "The Farmer's Boy" 
ascended and died far away in the clear 
welkin, it bore no mean proof of the strength 
and soundness of their lungs, which on that 
occasion were called into an extraordinary 
and almost alarming degree of action. The 
horses seemed to catch the same spirit and 
bounded rapidly along. They were decorated 
with large branches, and bells hung from the 
ears of each — instrumental music producing 
not the sweetest harmonv in connection with 
the vocal part of the choir. Having, after 
this jovial fashion, arrived in the farm-yard, 
the horses were comfortably lodged and at- 



null oi everybody, the w« 
labourers entered the kit 
o'clock. A long table, re 
end of the room to the 
ample means of appeasing 
hunger ; and all being seate 
asked, the work of demolishi 
with great vigour and surp 
and when, last of all, the 
puddings (the size of which t 
morning said would be far 
placed upon the table, the eye. 
part of the company looked 
than ever, and the lapse of t: 
means long ere the opinion e 
morning was experimentall; 
utterly overthrown. After i 
spent in the highest convivia 
rated, all protestinor ♦^--^ ' 
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XI. 



f 



An event happened about this time whi 
proved fatal to the progress of my fatlie 
recovery, A robbery had been committ 
upon one of his waggons on the high road, 
few miles from the metropolis. Every pi 
caution had been taken to ensure securi 
from the thieves, who at that time infest 
the roads ; but in an unguarded moment th 
surrounded it while stopping at an inn, a 
the loss of a large package, containing soi 
very valuable silk, was the consequem 
The chief of the gang was taken, and se 
tenced to seven years' transportation ; but t 
silk was irrecoverably lost. 

After this occurrence, it was strongly ] 
commended that my father should have 
change of air, to recover, if possible, frc 
the shock he had sustained. A visit to 



parations being made, they set oi 
sedale Farm — such is the rural appei 
lall here give it. 

t was early morning, the goldeu sur 
tig, shot his coruscations over the e; 
s, pouring in a flood of light upo 
7 waking world. The dew drops 
h a brilUance unequalled by ten tho 
he richest diamonds, while, to can 
le on to perfection, the minstrels ( 
;hered tribe chanted their harmc 
}, as if in adoration of the great C: 
all. We watched them till sigh 
nd grew fainter and fainter ; at lasi 
se of the wheels dying away in th< 
3e, nothing was left for the eye or c 
je. The time they were absent i 
lotonously away ; and nothing wort 
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ner in which they spent the time at Rose- 
dale^ and of the customs of its rustic inhabi- 
tants. 

That given of the mode of conducting the 
Sabbath, was among the most interesting. By 
half-past ten o'clock in the morning, he saw 
the neighbouring farmers with their families, 
and groups of labourers, also, in smock- 
frocks, white as the " driven snow,*' wending 
their way to the village church. He was 
much grieved at being prevented, through 
extreme weakness, from joining the assembly 
congregated there, and such was his indis- 
position, that he was obliged to remain in- 
doors the whole of the day. 

The service ended, the people began to 
leave the place of worship, with happiness 
seated on every countenance. Some com- 
menced a discussion on the merits of the 
Rector's discourse, and many theological dis- 
putes arose in consequence, while others, 
less inclined to talk of religious subjects, 
praised the very abundant crops which had 
been just gathered in, and the last over- 
flowing market at Mark Lane, the satisfac- 
tory account of which they had read out of 
the newspaper at the village public-house, 
better known, by the swinging sign on the 



^Avviv/ ^iic j It uaa stoocl tJie t 
winters, yet the ivy still contii 
and entwine itself innocent] 
windows, which were as clear a 
The old yew tree, too, faile( 
a charm to the spot, and was 
the villagers with a kind oi 
There were many fearful tales 
current, even at that time, ; 
about the Old Tower, which wi 
by the army of "Oliwer Cromni 
of the old men called him ; en 
pleasing sight to behold an ho 
sitting on a stool outside his < 
calm summer's evening, enjoyii 
and surrounded by children, de^ 
avidity every word of his myj 
blood-chilling stories. It wa 
these myths were transferred 
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It was not a matter for wonder, therefore, 
that they entertained very vague notions 
respecting the observance of that day, and 
the blindness of their understanding on such 
a subject led them to cherish the feeling,- 
that- if regular in their attendance at the 
appointed time, they could not render up 
to heaven any better or higher service. 

Thus was the voice of conscience quieted, 
as during the remaining portion of the day 
they wandered about the woods and fields, 
or lounged in the parlour of the Inn. 

By some it will be supposed that I have 
a charge to bring against the Rector — quite 
the reverse — he was a man, in every sense 
of the word, eminently fitted to discharge 
the duties of the position he was called to 
occupy. 

Devotedly attached to his parishioners, he 
was, on all occasions, desirous of promoting 
their welfare, both temporal and spiritual. 
When solemnizing a marriage, his fatherly 
counsel as to the future conduct of life was 
most impressively urged ; and, on the other 
hand, when called upon to attend a death- 
bed, he was ever ready to administer consola- 
tion in the hour of distress. Though only 
engaged in his own parish once on the 
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omitting to visit every house in the 
once during that period : 

" But in his duty, prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
He tried each art, reproved each dull deh 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the ws 

It will be seen, then, that on no 
could the neglect of public worship i 
dale be attributed to his supineness 
regard. Not less interesting were 
scriptions given of the economical a 
ments, both externally and interna 
hibited at the farm ; nothing was co] 
disorderiy or out of place. In the 
at an early hour in the momii 
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majesty, and in defiance of the assaults of 
its hungry besiegers. 

The appetites of the men being satisfied, 
they repaired to their respective occupations ; 
some went into the fields, others into the 
bams, and some to a distant market-town, 
with com for sale, or which had been 
already sold. 

I have thus endeavoured, as far as memory 
will serve me, to relate the substance of the 
conversation which took place over the tea- 
table respecting the visit to Rosedale farm. 



XII. 

Nothing could exceed the 
which we beheld the increasir 
and decay of our dear father, 
but too evident that, from tl 
sustained on hearing of the 
mentioned at the commencemei 
section, he would never reco' 
every day corroborated this, 
weaker and weaker, while the 
in the thigh which had been 
never healed, but continued 
mnrft and more, the very sap < 
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shortly after leaving home, but did not think 
it sufficient to oblige us to return. We re- 
mained out, however, but a very short time, 
for although not absolutely wet, he felt a 
chill strike through his arms and feet. On 
going to bed, he appeared worse than he had 
been for some months ; and the first symptom 
of dissolution happened that night, — the 
bursting of an artery — whereby he lost a 
great quantity of blood. 

This was repeated three or four times, 
within a very brief period, till at length he 
was reduced to such a debilitated condition 
that all hope of his recovery was given up. 
He knew and felt as well as those around 
him that his " final hour" was rapidly ap- 
proaching. I shall ever remember the fatal 
day, it was the Sabbath. The whole pre- 
vious night was one of intensest agony ; not 
only to him but also to us, for what can be 
more spirit-agonizing than to feel assured 
that we are about to be separated for ever, 
at least so far as time is concerned, from the 
dearest relative we possess on earth 1 

The dawn of that consecrated morning 
broke, and its first ray, piercing the window- 
shutter, entered the death chamber, but it 
only served as a torch to shew us more 
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vanced the distant bells begai 
hour of prayer. Ah! tha 
swept along, sweet as ** the 
spheres." But how change 
burden it bears is one pregm 
fulness; the dread precursc 
knell soon to strike the ear^ 
the *' departure of a soul." 

Heaven's high worship ascc 
from the temples made with 
one of them a seat is vaca 
And this speaks enough to 
congregation; it tells them 
enquiry will suffice. 

Afternoon came, and with 
scene. Indescribably solenr 
moments, when, kneeling ** 1 
where parting life was laid 
his last blessine* But the d 
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His was now the " loveliness in death." 
There lay the casket, but the jewel was not 
there. No ; that had gone to regions where, 
through successive ages, it will continually 
grow brighter and brighter. The casket 
must now be put aside till that morning 
when Time shall be swallowed up in the 
ocean of Eternity. Then shall the two be 
again united by bonds indissoluble as the 
Throne of God itself. 

He smiled at Death, and that smile rested 
on his countenance after the spirit had fled. 
Those who have been witnesses of such a 
scene must have felt the truthfulness and 
grandeur of these unrivalled lines of a lofty, 
but ill-fated bard — 



" He who hath bent him o'er the dead 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark aay of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress 

(Before decay's effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers) 

And mark d the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fix'd yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek. 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 



Yes, Dut tor tnese auu lueso cuuuc, ~ 

Some moments, aye, one treacherous h 

He still might doubt the tyrant's powei 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealM, 

The first, last look by death reveal'd I 
♦ ♦ « * « 

So coldly sweet, so deadly feur, 
We start, for soul is wanting there." 

Bnov.— The Gi 
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XIII. 

About a week after his death, the remains 
of my father were consigned to the peaceful 
churchyard. The day was ushered in by no 
rays of sunshine, but all was wrapt in the 
gloom that often pervades the depth of win- 
ter. It seemed as if all nature sympathised 
with our feelings on that occasion, and 
clothed herself in a robe of mourning to be 
in unison with them. 

As the mournful procession left the house, 
a drizzling rain began to fall. I was then 
labouring under a severe indisposition, and 
was too ill to be present at that solemnity ; 
but I followed him in imagination to the 
tomb. I felt as if I heard the pieces of 
earth falling upon his coffin as the words 
" Ashes to Ashes, Dust to Dust," were pro- 
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thought of the happy hours 
together in the fields, and the 
versations ; and now, to know 1 
for ever ended — that the voic 
to my ear was bound, as long 
should last, in the cold fetters 
—•all this was overwhelming in 

" There fell my hopes — I lost mjr 
My cherished fdl or yisionary bhs 
Now hope farewell, farewell all jo 
Now welcome sorrow, and now v 

But grief and tears canno 
grasp of death ; therefore, slee 
dear, lost father, and never mi 
disturbed! 

Spring returned, clothed ir 
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A solitary wanderer, I frequently sought 
our old haunts at sun -set. There was the 
stream still murmuring on, the fields wore a 
garb as luxuriant, and the landscape presented 
as much beauty as ever, feut how different 
were my feelings now as I gazed upon the 
scene. Every tree reminded me of seasons 
fled away, to return no more, and every 
breeze seemed but an echo of the past. 

As to what events have occurred since 
then, I will say nothing. I am now far away 
from the scenes of my childhood, and home 
with me is no more ; and although I occa- 
sionally visit the spot where the foregoing 
feebly-narrated occurrences took place, yet 
I do not quite realize the beautiful sentiment 
of the poet : 

" * Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's honest bark, 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home 
*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come : 
'Tis sweet to be awaken'd by the lark, 
Or lull'd by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the Toice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words." * 

There are, however, those whom I still 

* Byron. 
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THE END. 
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